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the leader in the movement against ob- 
noxious billboards, and though it is true, 
that the nuisance "grows with industry" 
some good results have been obtained. A 
decided victory and advance is to be re- 
corded in the action of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia who have, 
during the past summer, not only had all 
posters in the immediate neighborhood of 
the Union Station plaza removed, but de- 
clared their intention of granting no more 
permits for billboards. The legality of 
this act will, it is said, be tested, but 
there is occasion for belief that those who 
have made resort to this kind of advertis- 
ing will not contest the ruling, the bill- 
posting company having in one instance 
voluntarily removed a board which was 
pronounced specially objectionable by a 
citizens' association, declaring that it was 
by no means its policy to outrage public 
opinion. In other words, when sufficient 
interest is aroused to prevent outdoor ad- 
vertising of an objectionable character 
being profitable, then the billboards and 
house signs will go. 



Milwaukee's Milwaukee i s taking 
city plan front rank among pro- 

and art gressive cities. Some 

commission time ago, at the urgent 

instigation of park offi- 
cials and citizens, a Metropolitan Park 
Commission was appointed to prepare a 
comprehensive civic plan and direct all 
future improvement toward a specific re- 
lated result. A plan has been prepared 
by Alfred C. Clas, of the firm of Ferry 
and Clas, of Milwaukee, a marked feature 
of which is a civic center. With the busi- 
ness men of Milwaukee this plan has 
found favor, they realizing, it is said, the 
advantages secured by the grouping of 
public buildings, and that to make a city 
prosperous it must be beautiful and at- 
tractive, but in order to make assurance 
doubly sure Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., 
and John Nolan have been asked, as ex- 
perts, to pass upon its merit. The State 
Legislature recently authorized the ap- 
pointment of an Art Commission for this 
city, but through a legal technicality the 
act has proved defective. 
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SKETCHING GROUNDS. Special Summer 
Number of the Studio. John Lane Company, 
London, Paris and New York, Publishers. 
Price $3.00, postage 35 cents. 



"Allowing that the personal attitude to 
nature is interesting, then it naturally fol- 
lows that it would be interesting to hear 
from painters their own description of 
the painting ground they love best, to 
know what has appealed to them to cause 
them to select it as the arena of their 
work," says Alfred East in his introduc- 
tion to this attractive volume which is 
made up of such descriptions. Certainly 
nothing could be more delightful than to 
travel through picturesque country with 
one keenly sensitive to its beauty, and each 
of the twenty-four chapters in this book 
has been contributed by an enthusiast who 
figuratively takes the reader by the hand 
and says "Come and see." And enhanc- 
ing the interest are the illustrations, re- 
productions of sketches made by various 
well-known artists, which are to be found 
on every page, the majority in black and 
white, but thirteen in color. As the de- 
voted gardener pores over flower cata- 
logues in the long evenings, foreseeing the 
glories of the summer which is to come, 
so one might well fancy the young 
painter finding enjoyment in "Sketching 
Grounds" planning a season's sojourn. 
Mr. East, whose work is well known in 
this country, and who is an enthusiastic 
sketcher, warns the reader that he must 
not believe that by visiting a particular 
spot where this or that famous picture 
has been painted he can do the same, but 
urges all in selecting subjects to be gov- 
erned by their own feelings. This is a 
wise caution, for, after all, how else could 
one choose between Sussex and Ware- 
ham, the Scottish Highlands and North 
Wales ? These descriptions are not, how- 
ever, limited to British territory. An in- 
teresting account of Morocco, abundantly 
illustrated from sketches by John Lavery, 
is given, as well as of Capri and Venice. 
And among all these New York has been 
given a place. Joseph Pennell describes 
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it as a new sketching ground, finer than 
London, which will not be discovered 
artistically for centuries — the "Unbeliev- 
able City." Suggestions are made by 
Mr. Pennell of good vantage-ground for 
sketching, and helpful hints are given by 
some of the other contributors concerning 
climate and accommodations. 



MASTER-PAINTERS OF BRITAIN, BY 
GLEESON WHITE. Special Summer Number 
of the International Studio. John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. Price$3.00, postage 35 cents. 

It is something of a shock, in turning 
the pages of a volume avowedly devoted 
to British painters and their works, to 
meet first with Benjamin West, then with 
Whistler and finally with Sargent. Seek- 
ing explanation, or apology, in the bio- 
graphical notes one finds the incident of 
birth in America briefly alluded to in 
the first and last instance, but regarding 
Whistler even this to be discounted. "Ac- 
cording to Who's Who," the biographer 
states, "Mr. AVhistler was born in Amer- 
ica in 1835," but hastily adds, however, 
as though to confirm his own convictions : 
"Other statements refer his birth to Mos- 
cow and slightly alter its date." What- 
ever indignation may be felt at this mis- 
appropriation of celebrities is lost later 
on in fellow-feeling, when the writer, re- 
ferring to the painting by Whistler of 
his Mother, declares that the "abiding re- 
gret is that it is not the National Gallery 
(London) which is honored by its pres- 
ence." As Mr. White explains in his in- 
troduction to this volume, no effort is 
made to establish standards or to explain 
why certain paintings are honored, but 
rather, accepting the verdict of time, place 
before the reader such works as might 
well be collected in a National Gallery. 
Nearly two hundred paintings have been 
selected and reproduced, each occupying 
a full page and accompanied with de- 
scriptive text. These have been chrono- 
logically arranged, the history of British 
painting being divided into four periods 
and comprehensively outlined. The first 
includes, of course, Gainsborough, Rey- 
nolds, Romney, Raeburn, Hogarth, Wil- 
son, Hoppner, Lawrence, Turner, Con- 



stable, Wilkie; the second begins with the 
Eastlake school, but includes before its 
conclusion Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Mil- 
lais, and the other Pre-Raphaelites. The 
third and fourth bring the record to the 
present day and cover a time of consid- 
erable activity. Owing, perhaps, to the 
lack of perspective, these are less well 
presented than the former, the selections 
being less well made and certain painters 
of excellent standing being entirely omit- 
ted. Contemporary British portrait and 
landscape paintings deserve high rank, 
and would probably receive it, were not 
the emphasis so often, by Britains them- 
selves, placed on the subject-pictures 
which, when all is said, are purely liter- 
ary in significance. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO CITY PLAN- 
NING. Democracy's Challenge to the Ameri- 
can City, by Benjamin Clark Marsh. 

Mr. Marsh is the Executive Secretary 
of the Committee on Congestion of Popu- 
lation in New York and has done much to 
awaken an intelligent interest in city 
planning, not merely to improve outward 
aspect but to better conditions of living. 
He deals with the problem, therefore, in 
a thoroughly practical manner. Chapter 
1 of this little pamphlet is devoted to a 
discussion of the cost and causes of con- 
gestion of population ; chapter 2 gives the 
logical essentials of city planning — lay- 
out, transportation, commercial facilities, 
recreation features. Chapters 5 and 6 
tell of the development of the city plan- 
ning idea and give notable examples of 
towns and cities wherein it has taken con- 
crete form. Mr. George B. Ford, an ar- 
chitect of New York, who lias made a 
special study of this subject, contrib- 
utes the seventh chapter, which deals 
frankly and astutely with the technical 
phases of city planning. Finally, sug- 
gestions are made as to methods of secur- 
ing city plans, the mode of procedure of 
various cities which have secured plans 
being set forth and some excellent advice 
given. The purpose of the book is to di- 
rect effort into the channels leading to re- 
sults, and it will well reward perusal. 



